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Media programs were compared in 21 Otah high schools 
having student populations between 700 and 1»500. Differences in 
rekponses to a questionnaire administered by the Otali State Division 
of \xnstructional Media (OSDIM) on the qualitative and quantitative 
, aspects of the school media program were identified^ and the levels 
of responses were compared with other characteristics of the high 
schoolsr including personnel, facilities, revenues, and expenditures. 
Comparisons were made of the data for the whole population, as it was 
obtai^ped from the OSDIM questionnaire, from an author-prepared 
questionnaire, from state financiali records, and from personal visits 
to the schools. A computer program. Statistical Package for the 
Social studies (SPSS), was used. Federal funds for school media 
programs, length of service of principals and media coordinators were 
found to be associated with the level of response to the state's 
questionnaire. Conclusions were descriptive, and pointed out 
individuiil differences in school media programs. The inadequacy of 
current instruments for measuring the quality of service in media 
programs was suggeste^d. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 

Media programs were qompared in tventy-one high ochqols having 
student populations between 700 and 1500. Differences in responses to 
a questionnaire administered by the Utah State Division of Instructional 
Media were identified, and the levels of response were compared with 
other characteristics of the high schools. Comparisons were made of the 
data for the ir^ole population, as it was obtained from theise sourcesa 
from the questionnaire of the State Division of Instructional Media, from 
an author- prepared questionnaire, from state financial records, and from 
personal visits to tho schools. A cominitar program, "Statistical Pack* 
age for the Social Studies," (SPSS) was used. Federal funds for i^hool 
media programs, length of service of principals and media coordinators 
were. found to be associated with the level of response to the ^state's 
questionnaire. Conclusions were descriptive, and pointed out individual 
differences in school media jprograms. The inadequacy of current instru- 
ments to measure the quality of service in media programs was suggested. 
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Assessing the relative strengths and weaknesses of high school 
media programs soimded simple; however, the attempt led to the collec* 
tion of a mind-bof tiling array of data^ from which only a few of the many 
possible observations have been made. Aside fron the value of ihs study, 
the author has been personally enriched by the experience. In addition 
to awareness of the fine service and variety of ways this service is 
given in the schools studied, awareness has come of the practical skills 
that are required of media coordinators. 

Statistics and descriptions cannot adequately explain the essence 
of the media programs in the schools studied. Each has its own distinct 
character; from each program has come ideas that the author msy sometime 
be able to use. 

The experiences connected with the accumulation of the data, in 
addition to providing educational insight and enjoyment, involved con- 
tacts with fine people to whom an expression of appreciation is due. Mrs. 
Jennie Kei rl, state media specialist, and the librarians, media coordina- 
tors and ps»iac;\pals in twenty-one high schools provided material help as 
well as cor.rt-esy and cooperation. Principal J. Rulon Nelson of Spanish 
Poxk High School, Mr. Phillip Arf?yle, Nebo District media specialist, and 
Nebo Superintendent Joe A. Reidhead iiave all given help and encouragement, 
as have Omar Hansen, E^yd Goodrich, Donald Parker and other staff members 
at the Nebo School District office. The staff at the financial section of 

ii 
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iche office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction wore also 
helpful fi 

The author also gratefully acknowledges the continuous help froni 
the faculty and fellow students a*": Brigham Young University. Dr. Kathan 
H. Smith, Mr. Victor V. Purdy, Mr. Keith Stirling, and Mr. Merle Lamson 
have all assisted with this study, and have been patient and generous 
with time and advice, as has Sr. Gardner Snow. Fellow graduate students 
have given encouragement and valuable constructive criticism. Mr. Jerry 
Hintze of Brigham Yoxxng University Computer Service, gave statistical 
advice which was invaluable. 

The year of study of which this paper is one product has been 
possible because of the sabbatical leave policy of Nebo School District. 
The author hopes to convey to the district proof of the conviction that 
the policy justifies itself in improved educational j)reparation of the 
staff, resulting in improved service to students in the district's schools 

During the year of study, the author has depended heavily upon 
the help, encouragement, patience, and hard woxic of her family. Richard, - 
Martha, and John, who live at home year-round, have willingly done the 
author's share of the family work, and have endured long absences, short 
temper, and expense. Richard has contributed postage, gasoline, secre- 
tarial service, editorial advice, and his services as pilot for the visit 
to Dixie and San Juan high schools. Maiyt Susan, Jim, Douglas, Peggy, 
and Max, who ordinarily expect regular letters from their mother and a 
reasonably well-kept home to come back to, have been remarkably patient 
during recent lapses. Gratitude' to them all is accompanied by a promise 
to return to normalcy in the near futiire. 
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^ ' Rapid change in objectives i methods, content and materials for 
education is taking place. At the same time, the continual struggle for 
adequa';e financing of public schools is meetin/; with public demands for 
accountability* Educators in high schools evexywhere feel an increased 
urgency to evaluate and improve their programs,. Educational media pro- 
grams in Utah's high schools are no exception. . - 

Utah has eighty-seven high schools. They ^ range in size from 
South Rich High School, with seventy- two students in grades, seven through 
twelve, to Cottonwood High School, with 2392 students in grades teu 

1 . 

through twelve. The high school student population is allocated among 

< , ■ ■ 

the schools in three groups, as follows i 

"Over 1500 students (21 schools) — —Approximately -38,085 students 
700 to 1500 students (21 schools)— Approximately 22,095 students. 
Under 700 students (^5 schools) Approximately 15,654 students 

Each of these schools conducts an educational program which meets 

state requirements, and each has a program for administering instructional 

media. This study is concerned with the instructional media .progr^s in 

the middle-sized high schools, with student populations between 700 and 

1500 students. 

The educational media program combines many functions in a school. 



^Utah State Board of Education, Utah School Directory 197^-74 
(Salt Lake City* Utah State Board of Education, 1973). 



^Ibid. 
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The school illhrary is its base, and is now called the "inotructional 
media center." Audiovisual materials and equipment of a v^de variety, 
once administered separately from printed materials in m^^ny schools, are 
being added to the collection in the instructional media ce^tsr. Instruo- 
tion of students and assistance to teachers in selection, acquisition, 
production and use of the audiovisual and pr:^ted materials has become a 
major responsibility of the media coo3?dinator (formerly called the "lib- 
rarian"). Production of materials by and for students and faculty s am- 
bers is often done in the instructional media center. Participation by 
the media coordinator in curriculum development vand instruction of large 
groupSf small groups 9 and individual. 9^:tudent8 is valued*^ 

*A media program develops in a school or in a school district in 
response to needs and resources peculj^ar to the school or district» as 

? • 

well as in response to published information and guidelines from' state 
and national literature. It also develops in response to observations 
of programs in other schools, communicated in many ways. Still, each 
school !s program remains unique because it is developed, administered, 
and used by a xmique group of people* 

In order to improve a media programs it is necessary to consider 
the needs .and objectives of the school, to evaluate the present program, 
to consider tne resources available for improvement! and to determine 
what alternate' courses of action are available « Then choices and deci«* 
sions can more intelligently be made. 



Mary Virginia Oaver, "Services in Secondary School Media Centers: 
a Second Appraisal," School Libraries 20 (Pall 19'7p)« 15-21. 

A 

2 

Bruce J. Kittilson, "Librarians, Audiovisual! 9ts» and School 
Media Programs," Illinois Libraries ^3 (September 1971)* 522-27. • 



Btudy is designed to h'Jlp with the evaluatioia of present 
media programs in Utah's middle-size high schoolsi by comparing media 
programs with, each other and with tho guidelines published by the state 
The study is made possible by the collection of self-evaluations and 
^^ject^ons. of plans for improvement which the state school system has 
made availsible, and by the cooperation of the administrators and media 
coordinators in the schools ihc hided in the study. It is hoped that 
the work will be u^^eful to those who are planning further improvements 
of high school media programs. 
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' ^ CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEM 

Statement of the Problem 

f. ■ •» ■ 

' lu order to plan for. future development of a local Utah high 

school mddia programt it is necessary to establish a basis for Judgement 
of the present service trnd. facilities. Assuming that the opinions and 
needs of the educators and students who work within the specific School * 
are'knowh, and that inf ozonation about the resources of the school is 
available, planners then need to compare the media progr^ in question 
wi,th' accepted standards axtd with other media programs in other echoolB 
of comparable capability and size. They need to )aiov the characteristics 
attitudesf needsy iresources, eto«t of the schools whose media programs 
they are comparing. - 

This study attempted to satisfy these needs for pi oiners con- 
cemed with the middle-size high school in Utah. The study wa.8 an analy- 
sis of similarities and differences in high school media programs as 
reported to the Office of the Utah Superintendent of Public Instructiont 
Instructional Media Division. In addition, a survey was made to deter* 
mine the characteristics of the schools, their facilities and personnel 
and resources, ^and the characteristics of the communities served by the 
schools. Statistical analysis provided cross-comparisons of the data 

and displayed relationships. Computer-stored data was provided by the 

J 

Instructional Media Division, Office of Utah Superintendent of Public 



Instruction, and computer facilities at Brigham Young University were 
also used for the analysis of the data by the SPSS program.. 

Further Definition and Delimitation of the Problem 

The siiddle-size high schools selected for study verB chosen on 

the basis of their projected enrollment for 197?-7^.^ They eni"oll n, 

little less tlian one third of the total high school students i;i the 

state. All but four of the schools ace threes-year high schools. Two 

have grades nine through twelve* one has grades nine and t&n, and one 

has grades seven through twelve. They are located in fourteen districts, 

2 

in scattered areas in the state. 

The term "media center" is used in thig: paper to 'refer to the 
facility which is also called "library," "libraiy-media center," "instruc 
tional materials center," and "learning resource center" in relevant 
literature. Likewise, "media program" is used instead of the equivalent 
terms "library-media program" and "library services." Where print and 
non- print items are handled in separate programs in a school, this study 
attempts to consider both as part of the total program. 

The data from the Division of Instructional Media was obtained by 
use 6f a series of questionnaires completed by each school in the state. 

Other kinds of infozmation obtained included the age and nature 
of the school buildings, the length of sorvice, professional preparation 
and affiliation %rith professional associations of the media personnel in 

o 

each school. Student and' I'apulty Access to university and public librar- 
ies, to district or regional sources of materiala and the location of 

I 

• ^Utah State Board of Education, Utah School Directory 1973-74 . 
2 ■ 

The schools included in the study are listed In Appendix A. 

13 ■ • ■ ^ , 
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pubUo llbrariee in the cofflmunitles served by the schools was Investl- 
gated* The assessed valuation of property and the school mill levy were 
determined for each distriott &a were the amounts of various funds spent 
for media programs. The average salary of professional media personnel 
in each district was found. 

The study did not attempt to place a value scale on the observed 
differences between schools or between programs and guidelines. I:t did 
. not attempt to compare media programs in elementary schools with those 
of s,econdary schools nor to compare media programs in schools with over 
1500 students or less than ?00 students. ' 

Because the moat recent national standards for school media pro- 
grams were published in 1969 1 the literature search was limited to those 
items published in 1969 or latei^ whloh were. ay&ilabl 
of Brigham Young University or at the Office of the Utah State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Books and. articles dealing. with the char- 
aoteristios of good school media programs or facilities were selected, 
as well as those dealing with criteria for excellence in school media 
programs and those discussing national or state standards for media pro- 
grams. 

• * 

Hypotheses 

Two hypotheses were formulated and tested. The first was that it 
is possible to identify and describe differences and similarities in the 
ffl4»dia programs in the twenty-one Utah high schools having student popu- 
lations between 700 and 1^00, utilizing the responses to the "Current 
Status" questionnaire administered by the Instructional Media Division of 
the Office of the Utah State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 

• 14 



eeconcl was that associations can be found between the responses of the 
schools to the "Current Status" questionnaire and other characteristics 
of the schools involved, including resources » personnel, expenditures, 
facilities, and other facts about their media programs. 

Methodology 

The Population 

The limits of the middle-size .group of schools were arbitrarily 
set after considering several other less homogeneous combinations. This 
study surveyed the media programs of all hi^ schools in Utah with stu- 
dent populations ranging from 700 to 1^00. 

The Literature Search 

Because the "Current Status" questionnaire was based on Utah's 
guidelines for media programs, the literature search was conducted to 
provide information about guidelines and standards. National standards 
and criteria for excellence were examined and compared, and Utah's 
development of guidelines was observed. Utah's guidelines were viewed 
in comparison to national standards and other evaluative devices. 

Questionnaires 

There were four questionnaires involved. Three were prepared and 
administered by the Instructional Media Division to the media coordina- 
tors in evezy school. The questions were identical in each instrument, 
but were applied to the conditions as of the 1973-7^ school year, to the 
plans projected for the 197^75 school year, and to the goals set for 
five years in the future, respectively. Respondents were asked to use 
the schedule of questions and phased responses in the booklet of state 

15 
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1 

guidelines. Respondents were asked to select a phase description which 

most nearly fit eveiy categoiy of their. program, and to indicate their 

2 

selection: on an optical scanning form» A different colored, score sheet 

I 

vas provi'djed Tor- the "Current Status," the "One Year Priorities," and 
the "Fivfi Year Goals." The sheets were returned to the state office by 
June 50, 197'*'.' The Instructional Media Division record.ed and stored 
the data in a computer and provided print-outs of the data. Only the 
"Current Status" portion was analyzed for this study. 

The fourth questionnaire was devised for this study. It was admin- 



istered to the principals and media coordinators in each schooIV Cetver — 
letters were mailed to principals and district superintendents, explain- 
ing the purpose of the study and requesting permission to visit the 
schools. The questionnaires and cover letters were mailed between April 
13 and April\ 23, and visits were scheduled between April 18 and the end 
of Hay, 197'^* Copies of the letters and questionnaires were also mailed 
to the media coordinators in the schools. Separate letters were pre- 
pared for them. Just prior to the visits, the appointments were confixmed 
by telephone. 



Utah Stat a Board of Education, Media— How Are We Doing? Guide- 
lines for the Development of an Instructional Media System. Part IV 
(Salt Lake City: Utah State Board of Education, 1971). 

2 

A copy of the optical scanning form is in Appendix B, and sample 
pages of the guidelines are in Appendix C. 

3 

^Jennie Kearl, Instructional Media Specialist, Utah State Board 
,of Education, interview at the office of the Instructional Media Divi- 
sion, March 4, 197^. 

4 

Copies of the questionnaire and oover-letters are in Appendix D. 
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Visits 

The visits gave opportunity to observe the nature of the build- 
ings* and to ask open-ended questions about particular strengths and 
weaknesses of the media programs and facilities and about particular 
needs or characteristics of the schools or of their communities. A 
schedule of intervie-^; questions was prepared and used* 

1. Do you have any questions about any of the items on the 
questionnaire? 

2. What are the working arrangements between the various 
media personnel? r 

3*. What methods do you use to assure faculty cooperation? 
4. Do you receive adequate support from school and district 
admini s t rat ion?. 

sxp 6 c t Qxid faow do 
you attempt , to con trol~rt7 ~^ .- . 

The visits helped to assure complete return of the author^prepared 

questionnaires, since the author was able to collect them during the 

visit. 

Other Sources of Data 

Assessed valuation and amounts of various funds expended for 
media programs were obtained from the F-4 report, an annual statistical 
and financial report required by the State of Utah to be completed by 
eveiy school district and filed with the Office of the State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruotion. The data was for the 1972-73 school year* 

Statistical Analysis 

Data were tabulated, keypimched and analyzed with a Statistical 
Package for the Social Studies (SPSS) program, using the Brigham Young 
University computer system. Distributions, means, variations, and stan- 
dard deviations were computed in a breakdown description of sub-popula- 
tions. Each sub- population consisted of those who gave a specified 

17 



10 

response to one of the^^ eighty-four questions in the "Current Status" 
questionnaire, compared with one of the fifteen variables selected ty 
the author* 

MeanS; and standard deviations were Used to identify associations 
between variables. These associations were theh tabulated and displayed 
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CHAF7UR II 

LITERATURE SEARCH 

The media program in the high school is accepted as an essential 
element of good education^ in a wide variety of published, materials. 
Schools havfe always been expected to teach information, ideas, principles 
and concepts discovered by men of previous times. Transmission of man's 
heritage of . accumulated knowledge is still a fundamental objective of 
schools, and a second basic objective is to teach the accepted tech- 
niques for discovering knowledge in the various disciplines of the arts, 
of the natural sciences and of the social sciences. The demands of 
today's rapidly changing society require a third objective, however* 
the development of students who can form new ideas to meet the needs of 
new situations. Individualization Gomea with the provision for this 
process of creative inquiiy. The media program is essential to the 
school for achievement of all three objectives, and, like the rest of 
the school's program, the media program should be guided by those 
objectives. 

The media center in the school, in responding to the educational 
objectives, provides services that the individual classroom cannot offer, 
and that the classroom teacher requires to make his woik effective. The 

^Kenneth I. Taylor, "The Instructional Materials Centeri A 
Theory Underlying Its Development," in Learning Resource Genters— Sel - 
ected Readlngg . ed. Neville P. Pearson and Lucius A. Sutler (Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publiishing Company,' 1973), p. 10. 

Robert C. Gerletti, "What la a Media Center?" Audiovisual 
Inatrtotion l4 (September 1969) i 21-2?. 

11 
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teaching of knowledge and of techniques for discovering knowledge 
involves group inf? students in large and snail clusters, providing for 
independent study, allowing the individual student to have solitude for 
reflection and development of his own ideas, providing for sharing of 
ideas with classmates, and providing expert consultation.^ Flexibility 
is an obvious need in the school program and in the media nenter. Coll- 
ections of materials of. many kinds and of the equipment to utilize the 
materials are essential, as is provision for their use at the moment of 
need by students and/or teachers. Duplication of materials and equip- 
ment of certain kinds for every olassroom is necessary; other kinds are 
best used by many groups or by individual students. Flexibility in 
grouping and in methods and materials is enhanced for the classroom 
teacher by the media center's services and facilities.* The professional 
media coordinator, teamed with the classroom teacher, provide increased 
expert guidance for the student. Free access to materials and equipment 
of the media center and to consultation with its personnel provide - 

opportunities for learning and expression at critical times which may 

2 

not be possible in a structured classroom situation. 

Schools and school systems in many nations have made improvements 
in their methods of collecting, storing, retrieving, and using the many 
forms of instructional media. In the United States, since the 1930 's, 
successive statements of standards have been published. Many stateis 



Taylor, "The Instructional Materials Center: A Theory Under- 
lying Its Development," p. 10. 

2 

Kenneth I. Taylor, "Instruction First and Media Next," Wiaconsin 
Library Bulletin 68 (March-April 1972) » 81-8. 
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have adopted national standards or adapted them for their ovn use.^ 

Earlier standards in the United States dealt with libraries only 
and did not mention audiovisual materials and equipments During the 
last two decades I however, advancing educational tec^ology has resulted 
in recognition of the new forms of instructional materials, and standards 
for audiovisual materials end equipment have also been formulated. The 
two programs, library and audiovisua] , were considered as one in national 
standards published in 19^9* 

The 1969 statement of national standards for media programs is 
still recognized and used, although national professional associations 
are now preparing a new one for publication in 197^. statement 
has a unique emphasis, suited to the needs of its time, and both state- 
ments are joint efforts of two national groups, representing librarians 
and audiovisual personnel. During the five-year interim, comments on 
national standards have been numerous, and effects on state standards 
and local practices have been observed* 

The major emphasis of the I969 national standards was the coordi- 



^Prances Henne, "Standards for Media Programs in Schools," 
Library Trends 21 (October 1972) s 235-47. 

2 

Department of Audiovisual Instruction, National Education Assoc- 
iation, Quantitative Standards for Audiovisual Personnel. Equipment and 
Materials in Elementary. Secondary, and Higher Education (Washin/^ton. 
D.C.I Department of Audiovisual Instruction, National Education Assoc- 
iation, 1966). 

^American Association of School Librarians and the Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction, National Education Association, Standards for 
School Media Programs (Chicago and Washington, D»C.: American Libraiy 
Association and National Education Association, I969). 

if 

Jane A. Hannigan, "The Promise of Media Programs: District and 
School," School Media (^larterly 3 (Fall 1973) t 9-14. 
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nation of library and audiovisual services. Descriptions of programs 
and functions throughout the document are explicit in recommending the 
integration of school media services. Acceptance of the integrated ' 
media concept is discernible on a wide scale in the literature, but its 
application takes various forms in different states and in local schools. 
By 1971, thirty-nine states had state standards or guidelines'^ using 
national standards as models and as goals. Administrators, librarians 
and teachers hod revised their ideas about material and personnel organ- 
ization, and librarians, henceforth to be called "media coordinators," 

were becoming mors involved with other faculty members in curriculum 
2 

development. 

Reaction to various aspects of the 1969 standards produced demands 
for new guidelines that would deal with specific services and functions 
of the media staff on the school and district levels. Indications are 
that the national standards planned for 1974 will try to meet these 
needs. The -change im emphasis anticipated in the 1974 document is based 
on a need for qualitative standards, as well.' 

Utah's guidelines generally fall into the same categories as the 
national standards, with some omissions and additions. Utah places a . 
higher priority on facilities for production of materials and on inclu- 
sion of films trips, 8 mm films, tape and disc recordings, slides and 
transparencies. However, the Utah guidelines do not place an equally 

^Henne, "Standards for Media Programs in Schools," p. 239. 
2 

Carl T, Cox, "A Total System View of the School Library," School 
Media Q'larterlv 2 (Fall 1972) J 38. 

'Hannigan, "The Promise of Media Programs: District and School," 

p. 10« 
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high value on equipment for use of these items. In other categories, 

Utah's highest phase of development describes quantities that are less 

than the advanced phase recommendations of national standards (1969) • 

Utah's guidelines do not recognize a need for microfoxins, for tele« 

vision or radio production facilities, nor for computer work areas; nor 

do Utah's guidelines include budgetaxy recommendations, vhich are Indi- 

cated in national standards. 

Hovever, Utah's guidelines have some specific features that other 

standcucds observed did not have. Planning and perfoxmance evaliiation 

are both explicit and implicit in the Utah document. Utah's guidelines 

also show a distinct attempt to describe programs in terms of behavior 

which 0|Eui be observed and measured* Such statements are used in esta« 

bli^hing the characteristics of- four phases of development in Section I, 

1 

"Philosophy and Program," and in Section II, "Personnel." 

Surveys to measure hov actual school programs meet standards have 

9 3 
been made. Sxamples of these include Porter's Indiana dissertation'^ 

it 

and Huang's dissertation in Idaho. ▲ self-administered evaluative 
instrument was developed in Oklahoma and widely tested, and was distri- 
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^Sample pages of Utah's guidelines are in Appendix C. 

^Gaver, "Services in Secondary School Media Centers: A Second 
Appraisal," p. 20. 

?Hugh Calvert Porter, "A Determination of the Physical Components, 
Spatial Sizes and Spatial Relationships of a Secondary School Instruc- 
tional Materials Center and Their Application to Selected Secondary 
Schools in the State of Indiana" (Ph.D. dissertation, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1968). 

^George Wenhong Huang, "Public Secondaiy School Programs in 
Idaho" (Ph.D. dissertation. University of Idaho, 1969) • 
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buted for use by the National £)ducation Association. California also 
had an instrument for cooperative evaluation of media programs. 

Utah has made prior attempts to provide evaluative outlines for 
its Bohcol media programs* One document had a comparison of ^reoommenda- 
tions from three different sources-- the I969 national standards* the^ 
criteria of the Northwest Accrediting Association, and Utah's guide* 
lines— with a fourth parallel coliimn in which school personnel were 
invited to rate their own programs.^ A four- page instrument^ dated 1971 
appears to have been the forerunner of the presently used optical scan- 
ning sheets. Its instructions to userst ' "Bate yourself* Indicate with 
a dot under the highest phase which your school reaches completely* 
Then connect dots with a line for your, media profile." Apparently 
designed for use with the four-paa^t series, Guidelines for the Develop- 
ment of an Instructional Media System , this instrument had categories 
which corresponded to those now in use. . 

The document being used at the present time was Part IV of the 
series, Guidelines for the Development of an Instructional Media System , 
and was titled Media— How Are We Doing? (See footnote, page 8) It was 



W, ^l. Pulton, Evaluative Checklist: An Instrument for Self- 
evaluating an Educational Media Program in School Systems (Washington. 
D. C.t National Education Association, 1969* 

California State Department of Education, Bureau of Audio- visual 
and School Library Education, Guidei for Cooperative Svfllufttion of County 
and District Audio-Vlpual Programs (Sacramento t ' California State Dept. 
of Education, 196?) . '' 

'^Merle E. Lamson, "Plan for Developing a Media Center" -( Research 
Paper, University of Southern California, 1970) j pp. 218-31. 

\tah State Board of Education, "School Media Profile" (Salt 
Lake Cityt Utah State Board of Education, 1971) i p* 1* 
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a eet of quantitative and qualitative standards against which a system 
was evaluated by choosing the applioable behavioral statement from 
those describing each of four phases of development! and by recording 
ehoioes on the optical scanning sheets. 

Utah's state school system asked that all schools complete this 
'^ev«%luation and intended to request subsequent annual evaluatio'ns and 
plans). These requests and the practice of storing the data so colJLected 
in ia^bomputer so that the. data could be conveniently retrieved for analy- 
sis illustrate the emphasis on planning and evaluation. The ready, avail- 
ability of the data for studies such as the present one further promote 
continued evaluation and change to meet changing needs.' It is import- 
ant to note that Utah* s guidelines* like the national standards f reoomf- 
mended rather than mandated adherence. Both stressed the importance of 
structuring media programs to meet local needs and resources. 
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^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

CHAPTiK III ' 

' > • % 

DATA COLLEJCTIQN > . 

SuggeetiOHs of criteria for comparing Utah high school media pro- 
grams came from mfiny Bourses, including the author's personal experience, 
the ideas of fellow educators, the suggestions of several school librar- 
ians, the discussions in classes, and from the literature. Use of the ^ 
Utah guidelines as a basis for comparison seemed logical. 

Several advisors pointed out the importance of obtaining coopera- 

■>* . p . 

i 

tion from the Utah State Department of Public Instruction. Hrs. Jennie 
'Kearl, state media specialist, acquainted the author with the data 
which the state hfid collected, and ^gave some further suggestiom about 

structuring the study, agreeing to provide a print-out of the state's 

r" ' . • - 

computer- stored data. Through further correspondence with Mrs. Kearl, 
the criteria and methods were clarified. 

Preparation of the questionnaire followed. A preliminary draft 
was pretested. The sample selected for pretesting included Mrs. Kearl, 
a high school principal, a high school librarian, a junior high scllool 
librarian, a district-level media administrator and several fellow stu- 
dents. Slight revisions were made, based on pretest responses. 

As previously described, pefi&ission was obtained from school 
districts and principals of schools concerned to send the questionnaires 
and to picH them up during a personal visit to each school. Telephone 
contacts with each, school principal were made Just before the visits, 
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and appropriate , letters were aent after the visite. 

- The questionnaires were collected in personi in most oases. Every 
school in the group described for the study vas visited, and the author 
was able to review the answers to the (questionnaire during the visit. 
Some schools had mailed their responses back before the author's visit; 
one had misplaced the questionnaire aiid mailed it back after the visit. 

Visits to the schools in Utah Valley were made in early morning 
hours, just after the high school day^had begun. Visits to schools in 
Carbon, Uintah, Granite, Jordan, Murray, Topele, iJavis, Weber, Ogden, 
and Logan districts were made on three Fridaya, April 26 to May 10. 5ev-' 
eral schools were visited each Friday. ^The final visits were in Washing- 
ton and San Juan districts, on May 17. Without exception, the school ^ 
personnel were cooperative and friendly, and seemed willing to give open, 
frank answers to questions and to welcome cbLscussion of their programs. 

In four oases, %he media coordinator's copy of the questionnaire 
had jao^^^aclwd^ th of these 

schools, the person who had received the questionnaire was called a "media 
coordinator," but worked with audiovisual equipment for only half of each 
day or lesso In these instancee, the author supplied new questionnaires 
for the full-time librarians; the part-time media coordinator's responses 
were not used. In two schools, thPi-e vere two full-time professional 
media people; one worked with print materials and was called the "librar- 
ian,** while the other worked with audiovisual materials and was ^ called 
the "media coordinator," Ii^ the latter two schools the author supplied 
additional questionnaires and collected responses from both people, and 
both responses were used. 

Prom the visits, observations were made which were valuable to the 
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authQr, but not '^ssible to tabulate. Narrative descriptions of the 
observations made during the visits were written and kept in the author*3 
papers* The chief value of the visits to this study was the assurance 
of complete response and more complete communication which clarified 
the questionnaire items and answers. 

Some data from the author-prepared questionnaire was unusable. 
The information about the professional associations to which the media 
coordinators belonged and the information about special community or 
school needs varied so widely that it could not be considered. Some 
other items duplicated data found elsewhere, and were not used. 

Because all the questionnaires were retuxned« and other data was 
obtained for all the schools studied, it was not necessary to make. infer- 
ences' from a sample for this study. Rather, descriptive, data was pre- 
sented and conclusions drawn about the whole population. 

♦ 

One problem arose in the use of thie state-administered question- 
naire. In a considerable number of responses, a "zero" answer was 
given, even though tliere was no definition of such an answer's meaning. 
These responses were impossible to interipret uniformly* Averages which 
used the "zero" values were unreliable. The author has attempted to 
deal with them on an individual basis in the interpretation of the data. 

Another problem in the use of the data from the state question- 
naire arose from the fact that in a number of categories, several 
"Phases" were identical on a given item. Yet, respondents had given 
varying responses. This fact will tend to skew means somewhat; the 
author has tried to identify all responses of thie nature and to make 
appropriate corrections. 

Some items of financial data were taken from individual reports 
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filed by the school districts » found in the files of the Office of thej 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Financial Section* Other 
iteos were found in the Annual Report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Inatrubtion 1972-75 *^ The financial data is for the school year 
prior to the year for which the questionnaire responses were received. 
The one-year gap was necessazy, since the financial data for 1973-7'^ vas 
not yet compiled. The gap results in data from questionnaires' being 
descriptive of prograas that have already been affected by the financial 
arrangements being described. 

The Utah state school finance formula was changed by the legisla- 
ture in 197% end a new formula was in effect during the 1973-7^ school 
year* The effect of this change. is unknown; for this study a necessary 
assumption was made that the financing of the school media programs 
followed the same general pattern in 1973-7^ as it had the previous year* 

Bata from the author-prepared questionnaire was tabulated and key- 
punched by school I as was the data from the state questionnaire* The 
financial data was obtained bpc/distriot, and the district figure was 
entered for each high school $rom' that district. For example, the total 
expenditure per pupil for instructional media programs for Davis District 
was entered in the appropriate column opposite ])avis, Bountiful, and 
Woods Cross high schools. District figures rather than individual school 
figures were iised because (l) they were available, while individual 
school figures would have been much more difficult to obtain, and (2) 
the F-'f report is standardized, and presents more nearly comparable data* 

^tah. Office of the State Superintendent of Public Tnstruction» 
Utah Public School Syatem; Annaul Report of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 197P-7? (Salt Lake City: Office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 1973). 
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In general) the author found that much more data was collected 
than one study oould assimilate. Some selections of data were made on 
the basis of ease of interpretation, and some. items were selected for 
analysis because of interest. It is quite possible that other data, if 
comparedj might have provided observations of equal or greater value. 
It is likely that further oross-comparisons would reveal some interesting 
relationships. The data collected for this study has been preserved, 
and will be shared willingly should another person .desire to make further 
use of it. 
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OHAPTfiH IV 

COMPARISON OF LATA COLLBCTiiJ) BY am STA^ii; 

'ihe questionnaire administered by the Instructional Media Divi- 
8ion was divided into five seoiionsf corresponding to the sections of 
the state guidelines. The findings of this, chapter will also be pre- 
sented' in five corresponding sections, followed by a sunuaaiyt 

A suBamary of the responses to the "Current Status" questionnaire 
ia in Appendix E. The items are listed, followed by the number and per- 
centage of responses in each of the columns available on the score 
shetit. The "zero" response, xmdefined in the guidelines or on the 
score sheet, was marked frequently. The four other columns corresponded 
to "Phase One," "Phase Two," etc. Because of the varied nature of the 
"zero" responses, averages of responses to each item have not been used. 
However, the author has computed totals and percentages of responses for 
each column in each of the five sections* 

The administrator of the Instructional Media Division requested 
that this study avoid comparisons which identified individual schools; 
therefore, general comparisons have been shown by the tabulation of the 
data, and are discussed below. 

Philosophy and Program 

Since there were twenty-one schools responding, ten responses to 
any item would indicate a substantial cluster. Responses totalled ten 
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or more in a single phase on eleven items in this section. The following 

paragraphs present these items » along with the description of the phase 

in which the clustering occured, paraphrased from the Utah guidelines. 

Selection (Phase One, ten responses) t School leaves selection 
to the media coordinator with verbal unders tar dings from 
the faculty. 

Veeding (Phase One, fifteen responses) t School leaves weeding to 
% the media coordinator. 

Circulation (Phase One, ten responses): School leaves the circu- 
lation policy to the media coordinator. 

Names of Facility (Phase One, thirteen responses): The central 
media facility is called the library and/pr AV center. 

Professional Person's Title (Phase One, twelve responses): The 

professional media person (s) is called "Librarian" and/or 
"AY Coordinator." 

Staff Utilization (Piiase One, eleven responses): The average per- 
centage of faculty and staff members using the center, not 
including faculty meetings, is less than 30 percent weekly. 

Inventoxy (Phase Two, thirteen responses): Schools maintain a 
central inventozy of both materials and equipment (all 
materials and equipment in the school.) Physical inven- 
tory (counting) is taken annually. 

Location of Materials (Phase Two, fourteen responses): All 
printed materials are available for immediate student 
usage. Audiovisual materials are behind counters or in 
locked rooms. 

Hours (phase Two, twelve responses):- The center is open during 
school hours (including lunch period) and at least thirty 
minutes preceding the beginning and following the ending 
of classes. 

Scheduling Students (Phase Three, ten responses): Students tare 
free to come to the center at any time it is open. 

Scheduling Professional Media Persons (Phase Four, eleven res- 
ponses): Media professionals are free to work with those 
needing help at least 70 percent of the time. Scheduled 
time with large groups does not exceed 30 percent. 

This section had only four "sero" responses, partly because few 

of the items' wording left opportunity to use that response. "Lower 

thitn Phase One" was the interpretation given to three of the four "zero" 



responses. 
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A broadf»r rangt of responses Is found in this section than in the 
previous one. There were a substantial number (15.^8 percent) of "zero" 
responses. Clustering of ten or more responses occurred in five of the 
eight items. Those with no clustering referred to the utilization func- 
tions of professional personnel, to the number, of technical and clerical 
personnel, and to the utilization functions of clerical and technical 
personnel . 

The items for- which clustering occurred are as follows: 

Number of Professional Educators (Media) Employed (Phase One, 
eleven responses): At least one per 1,000 students. 

Management Functions of Professional Personnel (Phase Four, ten 
responses): Spend less than JO percent of their time 
training members of media teams, supervising members of 
media teams, and planning and organizing the media pro- 
gram, facilities, etc. 

Clerical and Technical Functions of Prpfessional Personnel (phase 
Two, eleven responses): Spend/ between 20 and 50 percent 
of their time ordering and cataloging materials and equip- 
ment, producing transparencies, audio tapes, charts, 
graphs, etc., circulating materials and equipment, repair- 
ing materials and equipment, typing, duplicating audio and 
video recordings, and taking inventoiy. 

Certification (Phase Three, ten responses): All professional ' 
media personnel have qualified for and received the 
. teaching certificate with basic media endorsement. 

Clerical and Technical Functions of Nonprofessional Personnel 

(Phase Pour, ten responses): Spend 100 percent of their 
time in clerical and technical areas} do not attempt to 
operate a center but work under the direction of a pro- 
fessional media coordinator. (Although five responses 
were in Phase Two or Phase Three on this item. Phase Two 
and Phase Three are the same as Phase Four. The number 
of respohaes. in this category could, therefore, be said 
to be fifteen, instead of ten.) 



Facilities 

Facilities are predominantly in the earlier stages of development, 
ae indicated by 34.07 percent response in "zero" and 26.10 ^>ercent rea- 
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ponse in Phase One* Clustering occurred four times in the "zero" column 

and once in Phase One. No clusters occurred in other phases. In all 

but two items, responses in the "zero" and Phase One column were more 

than half of the total response. The two items for which this is not 

true were "Group Viewing and Listening/' and "Office Space." 

The following descriptions represent Phase One. Since all clus* 

ters occurred either in Phase One or "zero" it is assumed in all but one 

■items that the meaning of "zero" is "Less than Phase One." l^e item 

relating to a large classroom as part of the media center lists "None" * 

as Phase One. It is» therefore) impossible to guess why ten respondents 

indicated "zero." 

Display and Circulation Areas (four zero responses, ten Phase One): 
100 to 130 square feet. 

Size of Individual Study Area (three zero, eight lhase One): 5 

percent of student enrollment can be handled <!)imultaneously 
at 13 square feet per student. 

Power Available without the Use of an Extension Cord (nine zero, 
six Phase One)t 10 percent of the seating capacity equip- 
ped with power. 

Carrels (six zero, five Phase One): Carrels for less than 1 per- 
cent of student enrollment. 

Equipped (eleven zero, four Phase One): At least one each of the 
following set up and ready for individual \xaet Filmstrip 
viewer and tape listening. 

Conference Rooms (five zero, seven Phase One): At least one room. 

Large Classroom as Part of the Media Center (ten zero, four Phase 
One): Equipped with appropriate audiovisual equipment and 
accoustical treatment, not assigned to any specific class 
or group. None. 

Production Area (eight zero, nine Phase One): 200 or more square 
feet of floor space and 30 square feet of production sup- 
ply storage as part of the media center. 

Equipment Storage (eight zero, four Phase One): 100 or more 
square feet for storage of circulating AV equipment. 

Work Area (five zero, nine Phase One): At least 100 square feet 
for processing materials and minor maintenance. 
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Professional Area (twelve zero, one Phaae One): Over 150 square 
feet, designed as a teachers* lounge and conference area 
adjacent to the production area if possible* 



Eouipment 

Clusters of responses in the "zero" column occurred for five of 
the thirty-two items in this section; two Phase One clusters plus a com- 
bination of "zero" and Phase One responses forming eight more clusters 
were observed, making a total of fifteen items with responses in the 
earlier phases. Eight clusters were noted in Phase Four, but there were 
no clusters in coiuitins representing Phase Two or Three. The following 
list presents the Phase Four clusters first, followed by the lower ones* 



16 mm Projector (ten Phase Four responses) t One plus one per 
five teaching stations. 

Pilmstrip or Combination Films trip/Slide Projector (twelve Phase 
Four)t One plus one Per eight teaching stations. 

Opaque Projector (twelve Phase Four): One plus one per thousand 
students. 

Record Player (thirteen Phase Four): Two plus two per fifteen 
teaching stations, plus one for music department $ one for 
girls' physical education department, and one for audi- 
^ torium. 

Audio Tape Recorders (ten Phase Four): One plus one per ten - 
teaching stations. 

Duplicating Maching (ten Phase Pour): One per media center plus 
one per thirty teaching stations. (Phase Three is the 
same, and had four additional responses.) 

Paper Cutter (ten Phase Four): One 13-inch or larger paper cutter 
for every twenty teaching stations and at least one 2'+-inoh 
or larger for the school. 

Primaxy Typewriter (thirteen Phase Four): One per school. (All 

phases above Phase One are the same, and had one additional, 
response.) 

The observation was made that the items in which Phase Four dev- 
elopment occurred were standard, basic equipment* traditionally used for 
regular instruction by most classroom teachers. The items which follow, 
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which were iA lower stages of - clevel.opment were those which would be used 
for individual or small-group study, not directly under the supervision 
of a teacher. They utilize newer forms of media, and represent changes 
in teaching methods* 

a am Projector (eleven zero, one Phase Qne)» Two plus one per 
fifty teaching stations. 

Hlmstrip Viewers (fourteen zero, five Phase One)j One per fifty 
students. . 

2x2 Slide Viewer (twelve zero, seven Phase One): One per achool.\ 

^ TV/'Eeoeiver (eighteen zero, one Phase One)i One per four teaching 
stations. • 

Micro-projector (eight zero, five Phase One)* Zero per school. 

Audio Tape Players "(eighty zero, three Phase One): One per twenty 
^ teaching stations. 

Listening Stations (seven zero, five Phase One): One portable 
listening station with eight or more earphones. 

Projection Cart (five zero, twelve Phase One): One per evejy 
four portable pieces of equipment. 

Badio Receiver (ten zero, one Phase One): One AM-IM set per media 
center. 

Video Tape Recorder (six zero,, nine Phase One): One per media 
center. 

Transparency Equipment (three zero, eight Phase One): One type. 

Hapid Process Camera (five zero, eight Phase One): None. 

Pilm Rewind (six zero, four Phase One): None. (Phase Two is the 
same, and had five additional responses.) 

Mechanical Lettering Device (eleven Phase One): None. 

In this section there were several categories for whiph the "zero" 
response was meaningless because Phase One indicates "None." Percentages 
in the various columns demonstrate the high and low pattern of distribu- 
tion. The "zero" column had 20.98 percent? Phase One had 20.55 percent; 
Phase Two had 14.88 percentj and Phase Pour had ZaA2 percent. 

Materials 

The responses indicated that the collections are lower than Phase 
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One in the following items* filmstripB, 8 mm films, tape and diso record- 
ings, study prints, art prints, overhead transparencies or masters, pro- 
fessional books and professional magazines. J^o schools are below Phase 
One in books or newspapers, and only one is below Phase One in magazines • 
One cluster appeared in Phase One, opposite "Professional Collection, 
curriculum guides." A single cluster in Phase Two referred to books, 
and snother in Phase Three was for magazines. The only Phase Pour clus- 
ter was related to pamphlets, clippings, and otVier ephemera. 

For six items, there were no responses in Phase' Pouri magazines, 
6 mm films, study prints, art prints, professional books, and professional 
curriculum guides. There was only one response (Phase Pour), above Phase 
One for filmstrips, and for tape and disc recordings. Study prints had 
no responses above Phase Two. The following descriptions relate to the 
oltutered responses* 

Books (eleven Phase Three responses)* Thirty books per student. 

Magazines (ten Phase Pour): Over eighty titles with duplication 
of titles and indexes as required. ^ 

Pamphletfi, Clippings and Ephemera (ten responses. Phase. Pour) x 
Have a file available for teacher and student use. 

■Pllmstrips (thirteen zero, seven- Phase One)i Five hundred film- . 
strips or one per pup^, whichever is greater. 

a mm Plins (fourteen zero, four Phase One)r One print for. evexy 
twenty-five students with a minimum of twenty-five prints. 

Tape and Biso Audio Recordings (seventeen zero, three Phase One)x 
Over one thousand records or tapes or one per student, 
whichever is greater, exclusive of language laboratory, 
controlled reading materials, etc. 

Study Prints (sixteen zero, three Phase One): One set. per teach- 
ing station plus ^ ten sets all to be housed in the media 
center^ 

Art Prints (fifteen zero, two Phase One)i 1 50 reproductions. 

Overhead Transparencies and/or Transparency Masters (fifteen zero, 
two Phase One)t One per student. 



Professional Collections, Books (twelve zero, six Phase One)t 
Over fifty titles. 4 . 

Professional Collections, Magazines (twelve zero, six Phase One)i 
Over ten titles* 

Courses of Study -and Curriculun Guides (seven zero, ten Phase 

One)t C^e copy of each state and district course of study 
guide available from the distript office. 

f 

4 

The general trend in this section is to low responses, with 41.96 
percent in the "zero" colunsi and 19.64 percent in Phase One. 



Smamary 

The clusters of responses indicate trends regardin^^ some* items, 
although variations occurred. Higher phases of development were lioted.^ 
in the scheduling of professional personnel, in the management functions 
of professional personnel, and in the clerical and technical functions 
of non-professional personnel. Eight types of traditional, basic equip- 
ment were found to have clusters in P^se Four, 'as did collections of 
books, magazines and ephemeral print materials. 

Areas which were notably low were more numerous in all sections 
except "Personnel." The greatest proportion of "zero" or Phase One 
responses was in the section describing non-print materials, fiesponses 
in the section describing facilities were also predominantly either 
in the "zero" column or Phase One. Items of equipment which, provide 
for individual student use of non-print materials were in the lover 
8t.ages of development. There is a low response to items in the "Philo- 
sophy and Program" section, which describe names of facilities and per- 
sonnel. 
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CHAPTER V - ' 

OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOLS 

Information about fifteen other characteristlos of the sohoola 
was tabulated. Each school was assij^ned a code number» and the figures 
regarding each item of data were recorded opposite the code number of 
the school to which they applied* These tabulations are, presented in 
Appendiap 

V 

For ease of tabulation, each item of information has been assigned 
a number. The list of items » which will be referred to as "Variables**' 
with their respective numbers follows (the numbers were derived from 
the keypunch column for the compuiir prorgram which was used)t 

Persozmel . > ■ 

s . ■ ■ ■ . 

83« The years of service of the principal in his or her 

present position. 
66. The years of service of the librarian or media coor- 
• dinator (the full-time, professional person in 

charge of the media center) in his or her present 
position. ' 
' ' 87* Possession of a master's degree by the media coordin- 

,,ator or librarian. 

Facilities . 

68.. Age of the school building. 

■ 69* Determination of whether remodelling had been done so 

as to affect the media center. 
90* Presence or absence of aocoustical floor covering 
> (carpet) in the media center. 

l^enditures 

91* Per pupil expenditures for libraxy books and periodi- 
cals. 

31 
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92. Per pupil expenditures for audiovisual materials and 
equipment. 

Souroes of Revenue 

53* Per pupil expense from state and local funds for 
instructional materials program» total. 

9^. Per pupil expense from State Media Improvement f^md. 

95. Per pupil expense from federal funds for instruo- 
tional materials program* 

96.. Assessed valuation of property in district, per pupil 

97. Total school district mill levy. 

Other JJata , 

98. Average salary ^f the class of "Other Instructional 
• Personnel," which includes librarians. 

99* -Student- teacher ratio, not including ^remedial teach- ' 
era, for the district. 

Personnel 

y 

The principals' years of service did not vary as widely as did 
the media coordinators'. The longest period reported for a principal in 
his present position was fourteen years, while there were two with one 
year and six with two years. The media coordinators' terms in their 
present positions varied from twenty-six years to ofle ^ear. The sieans 
and standard deviations illustrate the comparison: 

Mean Standard. Deviation 

* Principals' Terms 5.0952 years 3.6181 years 
Media Coordinators' « o.^^ « 

Terms 8.1^29 years 7.16H years 

« 

Media coordinators' with master's degrees were located in eight 
sphools. Seventy-five percent of' the media coordinators with master's 

degrees had terms oi' service shorter Ithan the mean. They comprised 43 

J " ) 

percent of those whose term was less than the mean, or 29.pei«ent of the 

■( 

total- number of media coordinators. Twenty-five percent of the media 
coordinators %n.th master's degrees had terms of service longer than the 
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mean. They comprised 29 percent of those whose terns were longer than 
thermejBn, or 10 percent of the totals 

Seven principals had terms longer than the meant fourteen had 
terms shorter than the mean. Only one of the "older" principals had a 
media coordinator with a master's degree, while six did not. Among the 
principals with shorter tenna of service, half had media coordinators 
with master's degrees and half did not. 

Facilities 

The meaii age of buildings was 19.3810 years, with a standard 
deviation of 20.0. This presents extremely wide difference, which is 
modified in fact by the iremodelling that, has been done. Seven of the 
eight buildings which were older than the mean had been remodelled in 
ways that affected the media center. Only one of the schools whose 
building was younger th^ the mean had been so remodelled, and only one 
of the media centers in a building older than the mean had not been 
affected by remodelling. There were. two instances when the age of the. 
school was not given, due to conflicting or missing information. One 
of these had been remodelled. 

Fifteen of the schools had carpeted floors in their media centers. 
Carpeting had been added in eveiy one of the eight schools that had been 
remodelled. The average, age of the non-remodelled buildings (disregard- 
ing one whose age is unknown) with carpet is 7.6? years. The. average 
age of the buildings without a carpeted media center is 19.66 years. 
The non-carpj^ted schools have principals with an average ^era of service 
of 7.5 years, and media coordinators with an average term of 6.33 years. 
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Expenditurea 

Per puplX expenditures for libraiy books and periodicals had a 
Bsan of 12 ,86 1 with a standard deviation of ll*01« The high figure was 
$3*1^1 idiile no school went below Sl«75* Seven schools exoeeded the 
nean* 

Audiovisual expenditures had a fflean of $3.02 per pupil, with a 
standard deviation of ^.^T* Greater variation between extreaes 
occurred ih audiovisual. expenditures than in print materials' expendi- 
tures; three schools had a figure of l5*3^i and the low was $«S2, 
It was interesting to note that the sohoola which spent the least on 
audiovisual materials ($*32 per pupi^ spent a fairly large amount 
($k,Ok per pupil) on library books and p^odicals, while the schools 
%rith the high figure for audiovisual expens^were next to lowest in 
their allotment for print materials (Sl.68 per^snlpil)• !iSrelve of the 
schools, on the other hand, had print and non-print^ expenditures that 
were less than one dollar apart. 

Souroea of Revenue 

Funds for schools in Utah are drawn from local, state ah^federal 
sources. Most of the state and local revenue in 1972-73 was adfflil^s- 
tered according to a formula %ihieh guaranteed ,every district a basic 
amount per distribution unit, based on student population. The district^ 
could add to this amount by levying additional local taxes or by obtain- 
ing additional funds under certain state and federal programs. Three 
fund categories considered for this study were the total state and local 
ftmdSjf a special State Media Improvement Pluid, end a group of federal 
fluids authorized by various titles and amendments of the National Defense 
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Eduoation Act and the Elementazy and\Seoondazy Education Act* These, 
federal sources were listed separately iilv^the F-tf reports « but were oom« 
Itined for this study. 

!rhere is a notable variation in the per-pupiOL amounts of state 
and looal funds used for instructional media programs* '^?he high figure 
is 130.7 and the low is Sll.O, with a seaii of $18«9 and a standard devi- 
ation of 13.68. These figures include salaries of media personrlel. as 
well as costs of materials and equipment. They include funds for mi^in- 
tenance and operation as well as capital outlay money used for instrue-^ 
tional materials programs. The school with the highest per pupil total 
had used a large amount of its capita^ outlay funds for the purchase of 
equipment for its instructional iBQdia program. 

State ^edia Improvement S\mds were used by the districts in 
amoimts vazying from 1^.29 to $1.49 per pupil (the mean was S2.13 and 
the standard dsviation was 1.63). This variation was less wide than 
the variation in federal funds used by the districts, however. Per 
pupil federal funds ranged from 111.14 to S.03. The mean and standard 
deviation were $2.30. 

\rihile the Utah state school finance formula tended to narrow the 
differences in funds available to districts* it was interesting to note 
that this study included schools from both the richest and the poorest 
districts » in terms of their assessed valuations. The highest assessed 
va.\uation per pupil was $193 million, while the lowest was $33 million. 
The mean was $6? million, and tive schools were in districts which were 
above the mean. 

The assessed valuation was related to the mill levy, in some 
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degree* The highest mill levyN^as 56*73» and it occurred in a district 
vith an assessed valuation of $64^ million per pupil. However, the low- 
est nill levy (32.60) was in the district with the highest valuation* 
The nean mill levy was 30*32» with ^standard deviation of ^.l^i* 



Other Data ^ 

She salary figiures tabulated are not for classroom teachers, but 
for a group of instructional professional personnel that includes, in 
addition to librarians, school psychologists, counselors and social 
workers* The other groups may have^skewed the figure to be higher than 
the actual average media coordinator's salary, but the classroom teacher 
figure would have been misleading. The mean salary was $10,200, with a 
standard deviation of $7^7* Thesei salaries are determined by the educa- 
tional preparation and years of service of the person, applying the 
basic aalazy schedule of the district. 

The teacher-pupil ratio varied from 22 to 28 students per second- 
ary teacher, not including remedial teachers* There is a mesa of 25 and 
a standard deviation of 2* Nine schools are below the mean, seven above 
it, and five are at the mean. The schools above the mean did not seem 
to form any pattezn in reference to other data tabulated here, but the 
anal^sia of association provided some additional observations in this 



and oth^ categories* 
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CHAFSSa VI 
ASSOCIATION OF VAfilABLES 

The SPSS computer progrant provided breakdown charts comparing the 
groups vhich responded in each phase for each of. the eighty-four items 
on the state questionnaire with twelve of the fifteen variables listed 
in Chapter V. Three variables, numbers 87* 89 i and 90, vere excluded 
from further analysis because their "yes or no" answers did not fit the 
format that was being used« 

From this analysis it was possible to identify associations that 
existed between the two seta of variables. Keans and standard deviations 
provided in the breakdown charts were used to locate and compare the 
distribution of responses for each of the twelve variables. "Positive 
association" was seen when high quantity in the variable co-oocurred 
with high (Phase Four) response to the questionnaire. When the High . 
quantity in the variable coincided with low response in the questionnaire 
item, the association was termed "negative." For many items no associaf- 
tion, either positive or negative, could be found. 

Each chart in the print-out was examined for positive, negative, 
or no association. "Zero" responses which could not be interpreted to 
mean "less than Phase One" were discarded. The association value, in 
the form of a plus, minus, or zero was tabulated for each of the varia- 
bles. These tabulations are in Appendix G, and are discussed below. 

Table 1 summarizes the positive, ^negative, and non-association 
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values for each of the twelve variables. Single asterisks mskik the pre- 
dominant value for each variable, and double asterisks identify those 
values which are equal to or greater than half of the possible total 
value (64) if the association were complete. 



TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF ASSOCIATION VALUES OF TWELVE VAKIABLSS 



Variable 


Number of Associations (Total " 64) 


Number 


Positive 


Nesatlv6 


No Afisooiation 


c 

85 


42 ♦ 


9 


33 


66 


4 


44 ♦ 


36 


88 


15 


20 


49 ** 


91 


6 


33 


45 


92 


23 


27 


34* 


93 


8 


20 


56 


94 


24 


14 


46 ** 


95 


70 


1 


15 


96 


12 


21 


51 ** 


97 


6 


37 


41* 


98 


22 


20 


42 ♦ 


99 


15 


29 


40 ♦ 



Non-association of the vaxiables was the mode, considering the 
comparison in general. Only two variables showed a positive association 
in half or more of the items* and only one showed a negative association 
value above 50 percent. 

The-'fflost striking association occurred with Variable 95, "Per 
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pupil expenditures of federal funds for instructional materials pro- 
grams." This variable had a positive association with every section of 
the questionnaire. The bulk of its thirteen non-association scores were 
in the section describing facilities} and the one negative association 
had to do with the number of non- professional employees* 

The length of service of principals in their present positions 
was strongly associated with high scores on the questionnaire, and had 
few negative associations. Specific categories of positive association, 
included selection, weeding and circulation policies, the names for the 
facility ^and the title of the professional personnel, inventory, and 
the management, utilization and clerical and technical functions of the 
media personnel, as well as with certification. '*01der" principals were 
also positively associated with group study areas, conference rooms, 
equipment storage area, work areas, professional areas, office space, 
and 16 mm projectors, slide projectors and filmstrip projectors. Their 
schools had more TV receivers, micro-projectors, record players and 
audio tape players, as well as, listening stations, projection carts and 
-.projection screens, and copying and duplicating machines* They were 
strong in the provision of rapid process cameras, primaxy type%rriters, 
and copy cameras, film rewinds, film and tape splicers, and mechanical 
lettering devices. Their collections were strong in 6 mm films, 16 mm 
films, tape £ind disc recordings, study prints and globes. 

The negative association value of the length* of service of media 
coordinators in their present position was even more striking* Some of 
the negative associations were with categories in which rapid change has 
occurred, such as the name of the facility and title of professional 
personnel, audiovisual software and its equipment which was designed to 



be used by individual students in the media center, and with photographio 
.production tools* Other negative associations were with facilities that 
were atypical of older buildings: conference rooms, storage space, etc. 

Variable 91, "Per pupil expense for librazy books and periodi- 
cals,'* and Variable 92, "Per pupil expense for audiovisual materials and 
supplies," provided some interesting contrasts and conflicts. Both had 
fairl/ strong negative associations, but the audiovisual expense had 
/strong positive association value as well. The associations of the two 
variables were opposite each other in eleven items t title of the media 
person, scheduling of students, non*professionai personnel utilization, 
group study area, conference room, TV receiver, projection carts, radio 
receiver, transparency production equipment, study prints (in all these 
Variable ^1 was negative), and scheduling of media coordinator (here 
Variable 91 was positive ar^ Variable 92 was negative) • 

The two variables both had negative associations with location, 
of materials, card catalog, hours, certification, number of non-profes- 
sional persons employed, space for d;'(iplay, circulation, and individual 
study area, large classroom, professional area, slide projectors and 
viewers and filmstilp viewers, listening stations, primary typewriters, 
numbers of books, tape and disc recordings. High audiovisual expense 
had a positive association with policies for selection, weeding, circu- 
lation, name of facility and title of medico person. 

*Ter pupil expenditures of state and local funds," Variable 93, 
had strong negative associations, primarily in regard to production tools 
and audiovisual equipment, l^is oircumstanoe may be related to the fact 
that these funds are the basic source for all school district programs, 
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and districts with high phases of development in instructional media had 
often obtained additional funds from other sources for instructional 
nedia» using their basic source for maintenance and operation. This 
speculation is partly supported by the fact that Variable "Per pupil 

m 

expenditure of State Media Improvement Funds," had some positive associ- 
ations opposite the negative ones of Variable 95* end, as mentioned pre- 
viouslyi the variable dealing with federal funds was ilmost wholly posi* 
tive. 

The positive associations with the use of State KediA Improve- 
ment funds extended into all sections except the one describing facili- 
ties. Policies, non-professional personnel functions, viewing and list- 
ening equipment, production tools were strongly associated. 

The negative associations of Variable $$ and Variable 97 were 
broadly scattered in »all sections. Since high assessed valuation 
(Variable 96) and high mill levy (Variable 97) are related in a way 
that is almost inverse, it was difficult to guess why they both were 
associated negatively with the higher phases of media program develop- 
ment. . ■ ■ " ' 

Higher salaries for professional media personnel and higher 
teacher-pupil ratios had positive associations in common in eight cate- 
gories! general philosophy, selection and circulation policies, inven- 
tozy, card catalog, utilization of non-professional personnel*, trans- 
parency production equipment, and filmstrips. Higher salaries (Variable 
96) had strong associations of both positive and negative values. Its 
positive relationships Isy in the philosophy and program sections, in 
the production materials area, and in a few classes of equipment* It 
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had more negative assooiations vlth items describing facilities! some 
kinds of equipment, and with the less conventional items in the colleo- 
tion. The negative associations in these areas coincided in some cases 
vith the negative assooiations of the "older" mediia coordinators; this 
is reasonable, because long experience is a factor in the higher salazy 
of the media coordinator. 

A high teacher-pupil ratio had a large number of negative associ- 
ations* These were the highest in the sections describing equipment, 
materials, and facilities* However, there were also negative associa* 

tions between high teacher-pupil ra^io and utilisation by faculty and 

■ ' * □ 

staff, scheduling of the media coordinator to provide for accessibility 
to students, certification, and the number of non-professional personnel 
employed. These negative associations can be seen as symptomatic of 
districts whose financial strain is great} the high teacher-pupil ratio 
is accompanied by strain in other areas* 
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CHAPTEE VII - 
SUKMARY ilNS CONCLUSIONS 

A 

In order to establish a basis for future planning, iihis study 
compared media programs in twenty-one Utah high schools • Those schools 
having between 700 and 1500 students were selected. 

The stDdy satisfied its two hypotheses by employing methods that 
were primarily descriptive* although some statisticjB^l computations were 
used. Differences and similarities in the media programs of the schools 
were identified and described, using the responses to the "Current Sta- 
tus" questionnaire administered by the Utah Instructional Media Division, 
as well as responses to an author-prepared questionnaire, observations 
from visits to the schools, and other data. - Both positive and negative 
associations were found between responses to the "Current Status" ques- 
tionnaire and other characteristics of the schools, although there were 
many instances in which no association could be shown. 

School media programs were seen to vazy from "sero" response to 
Phase Four in all five sections of the state guidelines. Some clustering 
» of responses occurred in each section. Generally, the development of 
school media programs appeared to be low, as measiired against the state 
guidelines. However, the variation was vexy large, and occurred in all 
areas. 

Associations were strongest between high qusntities of federal 
funds used for media programs and responses indicating higher phases 
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of development on the questionnaire. The length of service of princi- 
pals also showed positive association with high phases of development 
in many instances, while the longer service of media coordinators was 
associated with low responses to the questionnaire. 

Conclusions ^ ' 

!• The associations noted in the data vejcti descriptive only* 
No cause and effect relationships were inferred/ nor could 
he, by these methods of ^alysis. 

2. , Although differences in the media programs in the high 

schools in the study were many, the general level of develop- 
ment was very low. The guidelines suggested types of media 
programs that were still in the future for most schools. . 

3. The levels of media program development appeared to be 
related to financial support. This was boxne out by the posi- 
tive association of federal funding %dth advanced develop- 
ment. The frequent incidence of low development in facili- 
ties, equipment, non-print materials and supportive personnel 

s ■ » .• 

also imply lack of funds, 
if. ^Conflict existed between the traditional view of libraxy ser- 
vioe and the newer audiovisual elements of the media program, 
fixpenditures for print and non-print items were in competi- 
tion in some schools despite consistent emphasis in the guide- 
lines on an integrated program. Attitudes toward the integ- 
rated concept were less than totally enthusiastic. The nega- 
tive association between length of service of media coordina- 
tors and levels of response illustrated the divergence in 
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conoept. The wording of the guidelines advocated the adop- 

V 

tion of new technology and new teroinology. Wording may have 
been related to some of the negative associations that were 
identified* 

5* There was little in the guidelines to indir^ate the quality 
of service which was being given to the faculty a^d students 
for whom the media programs were designed. Although visitss^ 
and interviews gave the author the general impression that 

J 

good service was present in the sohcolSi . there were no ade- 
quate instruments to measure service* 

Recommendations 

1* The state guidelines should be revised in such a way thatt 

a* the ambiguity of "zero" respoifses and of varying responses,^ 
to items in which several phases had Identical description^ 
will be eliminated; \ . ' 

.b* concepts of the revised national standards i as soon as 

they become available^ will be incorporated; 
c* as many school-level professional media persons as possi- 
ble will be involved in the restatement of guidelines i 
and will have greater understanding of and committment to 
the new guidelines; 
d* measures of effectiveness of the media program for students 
and faculty will be stated in a usable way. 
'2* The strong association between federal funds and. advanced 

development of media programs suggests that increased federal 
funding should be sought actively by state, local and distri^^t 
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•■ , 

media personnel* 

3« An exchange of ^visits between media ooofdinators Would faci» 
litate sharing of ideas and discussion of cofflmon problems, 
and should be encouraged* 

■ % 

Suggestions for Further Study . - ' 

1* The data collected for this study are available for further 
investigation of the relationships of the variables. There 
are Indications that some dependent relationships might exist* 
2* The relationship between the "Current Status" and i. j one** 
year priorioties and the five-year goals reported -in response 
' to the .state questionnaire invites a study* 
3* Another worthwhile study could investigate attitudes of media 
personnel toward the state guidelines and toward the changes 
in educational technology that ate occurring* 
«¥• The purposes » uses* and effects of the State Media Improve- 
ment Funds woulidT aiake an interesting study which might give 
• sums guidance in future financial arrangements for media 
programs* 

3* There is an urgent need to identify criteria which oan be 
used to measure the 'effectiveness of media programs* 
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LIST OF HIGH SCHOOLS. STUDIED 
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iPPQIDXX A 
LIS7 OF 2{Z0H SCHOOLS STUSIKD 



School Name. 


Size 






American Foxk High Sohoql 


831 


( 

10-12 


Alpine 


i>en Lomond nigh School 

p 


4 1 mi 

l*f54 


10-12 


Ogden 


Bingham High School 


1175 


10-12 


Jordan 


Dountiful nigh School 


1397 


10-12 


D&via 


Carbon High School 


875 


10-12 


Carbon 


Cyprus High School 


l40l 


10-12 


Granite 


Jiavis High School 


1232 


10-12 


Davis 


Oixie High School 


7^9 


10-12 


Washington 


Joi^ian nigh School 


1224 


10-12 


Jordan 


Logan High School 


1012 


10-12 


Logan 


Mi^rray High School 


1^25 


10-12 


Kurray 


Pay son High dchool 


725 


10-12 


Nebo 


Pleasant Grove High School 


989 


9-12 


Alpine 


Roy High School 


1338 


10-12 


Weber 


San Juan High School 


758 


7-12 


San Juan 


Spanish Fork High School 


867 


10-12 


Nebo 


Springville High School 


855 


10-12 


Kebo 


Tooele High School 


1^65 


9-12 


Tooele 


Uintah High School 


750 


10-12 


Uintah 


Webor High Sphool 


I4if7 


10-12 


Weber 


Woods Cross High Schobl 


875 


10-12 


Ji&via 
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AFPMSIX B ' 
OPTICAL SCANHING FORK 

On the followiw page ^ITV^fac simile of the optical eceiming 
form used by the Utah S^te Board of Education, Instructional Media 
Division, to record responses from school libraries, j £!ach school 
cofflpletes three of these: one^ in green, indicates the current atatus 
of the school's media program; one, in red, indicates priorities set 
for the next year; another, in blueV indicates goals set for five 
years ahead. The booklet of guideline^ must be used with the scanning 
form. Sample pages of the booklet of guidelines are in Appendix 
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SCHOOL MEDIA PHO^^WC 
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lOftEMLlCO IN BY 
OP<AK OHKATOR: 
LA»1 rOKM 



Ihii^lHHH: I m I'jkUiiiitfiHHi imlUiiU' \iiui hHOuI'i %UMi\hv iUiWviiiii); Uic duUhlr of the hi^hcti 



Hhw liMuit. 


1. PHILOSOPHY & PROGRAM 


A 


General 


8 1 


Selection 


82 


Weeding 


8-3 


Circulation 


B4a 


Names of Facility 


B-4-b 


Professional Person's Title 


8-5 


Inventory 


8-6 


Location of Mat^ials 


8.7 


Card Catalog 




Staff Utilization 


C-1-b 


Student Utilization 


C-1-C 


lixtent of Use 


C-1-<i 


Hours 


C-2'a 


Scheduling Students 


C-2-i> 


Schcd. Prof. Media Persons 



o 



II. PERSONNEL 

A*1 Number of ^rolenionals 

A'2 Managnment Functions 

A-3 Utiluation Functions 

A4 Clerical & Technical Functions 

T A*5 Certification 

B-1 Number Tech. & Clerical 

6-2 Utilization Functions 

B*3 Clericai & Technical Func 



IIL FACILITIES 



A 


Display & Circulation Areas 


8-1 


Size 


B.2'a 


Power 


B-2b 


Carrels 


8-2-c 


Equipped 


C-1 


Group Viewing & Listening 


C2 


Conference Rooms 


&3 


Large Classroom 


0 


Production Area 


6 


Equipment Storage 


F 


Work Area 


G 


Profenional Area 


H 


Office Space 



IV, EQUIPMENT 



A 16mm Projector 
I B 8mm Projector 

C 2x2 Slide Proj*^ Rem« C 



PHASE 



1 

1 a 
1 } 

Jt m 
1 

I 

1 

i 

1 
•i 

;i 

1 

I 

1 
r 

A 

s. 



? ^ * 
» ? * 



N 

» ? 
I i 

^ a 

Ml 

^ i 
i i i 



}. I t 
i } i. 



s i 



S 

5 
9 ^ 

0 

8 



2 2 S 

a 9 4 

a 3 

sr ~ 



a a 

1 



5 
3 

{ 

2 i. 
* 2 « 

) 2 I 



• t > t « 

• 1 > I i 

H H H • 

S i 2 1 1 













> 








< 






< 























0 Filmstrip or Comb. Proj« 

E 10 K 10 Overhead Projector 

F Opaque Projector 

G Filmstrip Viewers 

H 2 x2Slide Viewer ^ 

1 TV Receiver 

J MJcro-PrQiector 

K Record Player 

L Audio Tape Players 

M Audio Tape Recorders 

N Listening Stations 

O Projection Cart 

P Projection Sereeni . 

Q Radio Receiver (AM-FM) 

R Copying Machine 

S Duplicating Machirio 

T Light Control 

U Video Tape Recorder 

V-1 Dry Mount Press 

V«2 Paper Cuttur 

V*3 Transparency Equipment 

V-4 Rapid Process Camera 

V'5 Primary Typewriter 

V^ CopyCanrtera 

V-7 35mrn Camera 

V*8 . Film Rewind 

V«9 Film Splicers 

V«10 Tape Splicer 

V*i 1 Mechanieai Lettering Dtvico 



V. MATERIALS ' 

A Books (NonText) 

B Magazines 

C Newspapers 

D Pamph., Ctip«, & Eph. Mat 

E Filmstrips 

F 8mm Films 

G 16mm Films & Video Rec 

H Tape & Disc Audio Rec 

I Slides 

J Study Prints 

K Art Prints 

L Globes 

M 0«H. Transparrii./Masters 

N Prof. ColL« Books 

0 Prof. Coll., hlagasinea 

P Prof, Coil., Guides 



? 

1 

f 

a 

« 

I 

•I 

I 
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I A I 

t ; I 

f i i 

1 A X 
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«! i. f. 
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2 A 
1 • 
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APPSHDIX C 

SAKPLE PAGES OF UTAH GUimiHES 

On the following pages are samples from the Utah State Board of 
Education, Instructional Media Division, publication Media— How Are Ve 
Doing? Guidelines for the DeveloTament of an Instructional Media System . 
Part IV . Kote that this booklet is used with an optical scanning form 
to record responses* The person completing the form reads the item in 
the booklet, then selects the phase \^ich describes his program. 
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APPiMDIX D • 

~ ■ ^- ^ 

. ■ Q,U£STIOMAIR£ AND COVEH LETTERS 

The questionnaire was designed for this study and sent to the 
principals and media coordinators in each of- the schools studied. There 
are three cover letters, which were sent to district superintendents, 
principals, and media coordinators, respectively. 



BEST m AVAIUBU 

QUESTIONNAIRE 



The following questions should be answered by the principal and the media 
coordinator. The term "media coordinator" ref6r8 to the person who administers 
instructional material, print and non-print, in the school. If the responsibility 
is divided, please use the second oopy of the questionnaire which was sent to the 
media coordinator and give information for both people. The tenn "media program" 
includes both library and AV services and assumes that they are combined.. 

I* Personnel 

1. How many years have you served in your present position? 
Principal. 



Kedia Coordinator 



2. What was your previous assignment in the school system? If you were a 
teacher, indicate your grade level and/or subject iried 
. Principal 



Media Coordinator 



3. How many years have you been a professional educator in public schools? 
Principal. 



Media Coordinator 



4. Check the following items which describe the Media Coordinator's 
professional training: 

Basic Teaching Certificate ^Grade and/or Subject 

Professionftl Tea<;hlng Certificate Grade and/or Sub.iect 



Basic Media toidoraeroent Professional Media Endorsement" 

In-service preparation or Special Media Courses 

Master's Degree Subject of Master's Degree " 

Other (Specify) *" 



List the professional organizations to which the Media Coordinator belongs 

and check the blankCs) indicating activity in each organization. 

— ^ — ■ Officer Committee Member 



Officer Committee Member. 

Officer Committee Member 



II. Resources Available to School 



1. Does your school district maintain and circulate a collection of 
(check those which apply) 

Materials, including l6mm films, filmetrips, tapes, pictures, etc. 

AV equipment,' including projectors, tape recorders, etc. 

2. If your district h^s-the items mentioned above, how often do you use 
this service? 

Regularly__ Occasionally Seldom Never 
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3* ^oea your district have a rental or borrowing arrangement with a university 
or regional AV center? Yea No 

4.- If you answered "Yes" to #3, how often do you use this service?. 
Regularl y Oocaaionally Seldom ^^^^ Never 

5* ^ the students and faculty of your school have access to a public 
library in your cooununity? Y ea N o. 'If ••Yea" give the name 
of the librar y 

6. Do the students and faculty of your school have a university library 

near enough for use? Yes ^No. If "Yes" give the name of 

the university; ' 

7* I^oes the Utah State Librazy provide bot^obile servioe in your area? 
"Yes No 

Building and Facilities 

1. How old is your school building? 

2. Has your building been remodelled in such a way as to affect the library 
or media program? Y es N o. 

3. If you answered "Yes" to #2, give the date and a description of the 
remodel ling; . ■ 



3. Does your Instructional Materials Center (Librazy) have acoustical 
floor covering? Y ea N o • . " 

4. Thea your achool have access to equipment for making and playing back 
video tape recordings? Y es N o 

lY. Special Needs and Interests 

1. Has your school had any curriculum development projects or special pro- 
grama that have affected your media program? Pleaae describe themi 



I 



2« Doea your community have apecial needa or intereata that affect your 
achool 'a media program? Pleaae describe any of theae that you cant 



3« Are there any groupa of citizena who expreaa specific intorest in achool 
policies which affect your media program? Pleaae deacribe sny of thbaei 




imSSL TO SUPSRINTMBmS 



Dear Superintendent . 

You have been ah active participant in the effort to improve the 
instructional media resources in your districtt and you are undoubtedly 
avare that Utah's State Board of Education hae promoted growth of media 
programs* publishing a set of state guidelines for the use of schools 
and districts* 

This year, for the first time, a. complete body of raw data is 
available to permit comparison of the instruotional media programs in 
Utah schools with the state's guidelines. The Ins true tioi'ial Media 
JSivision of the Office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has collected from each district and school an evaluation of the current 
program. and facilities as well as each school's projected changes for ■ 
one and five years hence. The date is stored in the computer at the 
state office. 

• You are probably asking the same quesitions that the people in 
Nebo District, where I teach, aret- (l) £[ov do my schools' media pro- 
grams compare with the state guidelines? and' (2) How do the programs of 
the schools in my district compare with those in other districts? I 
chose this problem for a. study in connection with a Master's program in 
Library and InformaHon Science at Brigham . Young University, and I am 
hoping for your cooperation. 

My study will analyzi' the state's data for the twenty-one Utah 
high schools with enrollment between 700 and 1300 students. A list of 
these schools is enclosed, ar.d'lt includes High School (s) 

in your district. The study should be useful to all the schools and 
districts involved. 

In order to make the study more meaningful, some additional 
information is needed. I have prepared a short questionnaire which I 
am sending to the principals of the schools, tc be completed by them with 
the help of the media coordinators. I would like to make personal visits 
to each school to pick up the completed questionnaires and to observe the 
media centers. 

I would deeply appreciate your consent to submit the questioxmaire 
and to visit the school (a) in your district. If you do not wish to 
cooperate in this study, please notify me by return mail so that I can 
change my plans. A stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed for 
this purpose. Unless I hear from you, I, will assume that you are willing 
for me to send the questionnaire and to visit, and I will plan' to provide 
you and each school with a copy of the finished study. / 

Very truly yours. 



Mrs. Lucille G. Taylor 
160 South 100 East 
Spanish Fork» Utah 64660 
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LETTER TO PRINCIPALS 



Se&r Principal 



You and ^he media coordinator in your faculty have completed a 
self-evaluation of your media program and a projection of your plans for 
the media program for one and five years in the future, and have sent 
the forms to the state school office. The same process is going: on in 
every school in the state this year, and the data is available from the 
oomputer in the state office. ' ' « 

In Nebo District, where I teach, we wondered how we compared 
with other schools and with the state's guidelines. I assumed that- 
other districts and i^chools would be "asking the same quesjbions, and 
decided to make the ^alysis of the data my project for my Master's pro- 
gram in Library and Information Science at 5ri£ham Young pniversity* 

, To make the study more meaningful, I need som^ additional informa- 
tion, which only you and the media coodinator in your school can provide. 
The enclosed short questionnaire will take only a feW. minutes, and I 
will be grateful 'if you will complete it. In additioii, I would like 
permicsion tq visit you and the media coordinator, to ^collect the question 
naire and to observe your media center. I am tentativi^ly planning this 
visit for ' at about m.- . 

I am enclosing a oo^ of a letter to your supexlntendent, and a 
list of the schools which will be included in the study; If the date 
for visiting your school is inconvenient for you, or if ^you do not wish 
to participate in the study, please use the enclosed self-addressed 
envelope to notify me by return mail. Otherwise, I will plan to. come, 
and will call you the day before to remind you. 

As I indicated in the letter to the superintendent, I will be 
happy to provide a copy of the study for your use. Thank you, again, 
for your help. 

Very truly yours. 



Mrs. Lucille 6. Taylor 
160 South 100 East 
Spanish Fork, Utah 84660 
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LETTER TO MEDIA COOKOINATOi : 



■a 

Media Coordinator 

■ High School 

J)ear Media Coordinator, 

. ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ 

Help! I am a teacher ixv Nebo District, on sabbatical leave to 

complete a. Master's degree in Library and Information Science at Brigham 

Yovmg University, and only you^can provide the information I need to 

oomplete my study*" % . 

My project involves the media programs at twenty-one high 
schools with enrollments between 700 and 1500 students. Your school ia. 
one of these* The data that you have already given the state school 
office will be used to find out how this group of schools stand in com- 
parison with the state media ^guidelines and with each other's programs* 
Then, to give more meaning to the state's data, I will use the informa- 
tion from the enclosed questionnaire and from the observation t would . 
like to make when I visit your media center* The tentative date for 
the visit is ^ at about m * . , 

1 am enclosing copies of material which was sent to your princi- 
pal* Only one copy of the questionnaire needs to be completed for your 
scfiool, but you and the principal wijl need to work- on it together. I 
would. like to pick up the completed form when I visit you* 

The principal has a stamped, self-addressed envelope to send 
me a quick reply if the date for ay visit is inconvenient or if you'd 
rather I didn't come. I hope I don't hear from you,: because your help 
is extre&ely important and because I'm looking forward to the visit. 

Thanks, in advance, for the time and effort* 

Very tjuly yours, 

\ 

"X 

\ 

Mrse Lucille Taylor 
X 160 South 100. East ' 

' \ Spanish Pork, Utah 8^660 
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CCBfifaiT STATUS 



0 I 2 "3. 4 

I, PHILOSOPHY AND PROGRAM H / 56 lA / ^ H / ?J K / ?4 N /' ^ 

A. General O/O 4/19 7/33 5/23 5/25 

Bl. Selection* O/O 10/4? 3/l4 5/25 5/l4 

B2. Weeding* - O/O 15/71 3/l4 l/4 2/9 

B5. Circulation* O/O 10/47 6/28 2/9 3/l4 

^A. Kanes of Facility* l/4 13/6I 4/19 l/4 2/9 

B4B. Prof. Person's Title* O/O 12/57 6/28 l/4 2/9 

,B5. Inventoiy* O/O 1/4 13/61 O/O 7/53 

B6. Location of Materials* O/O 2/9 14/66 5/l4 2/9 

B7. Card Catalog* O/O 9/42 4/l9 3/l4 5/23 

CIA. Staff Utilization O/O 11/52 4/l9 4/19 2/9 

CIB. Student Utilization O/O 9/42 5/23 6/28 1/4 

CIC. Extent of Use l/4 l/4 3/l4 9/42 7/53 

CID. Hours* 0/0 2/9 12/57 6/28 l/4 
C2A. Scheduling Stud^jnts* O/O O/O 2/9 10/47 9/42 
C2B. Sched. Prof. Media Persona 2/9 1/4 O/O 7/33 11/52 

Total Responses (315) 4 100 86 63 62 

Percentage of Total Response 1.27 31*55 27*94 20.00 19*68 

II. PERSOIQIEL 

Al. No. of Professionals O/O 11/52 5/23 4/l9 ' l/4 

A2. Manageme^^t Functions 2/9 l/4 6/28 2/9 . 10/47 

A3* Utilizati«>rt Functions 2/9 6/28 5/23 2/9 6/28 

A4. Clerical & Tech. Functions 2/9 4/l9 11/52 2/9 2/9 

A5. Certification* O/O 3/l4 10/47 3/l4 5/23 

Bl. No. Tech. & Clerical 8/38 7/33 4/l9 l/ 1/4 

B2., Utilization JVmctions 7/33 4/l9 5/23 2/> 3/14 

B3* Clerical i Tech. JWictions* 5/23 1/4 2/9 3/l4 10/47 

Total Responses (168) 26 40 q 48 19 38 

Percentage of Total Heaponse 15*48 23*81 28.57 11*31 22.62 

■ " tv 



* **Zezo" responsea to these items could not be interpreted to mean 
less than "Phase One'*. 
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BiSI COPX AVJUIABIE 



0 1 2 5 * . 

in. flfilLITXES U / % «/* U / i u/i »/< 

A. Display k Qitc, Amm V19 10/47 5/23 l/V 1/4 

Bl. Sltt 3/l*v 6/58 7/33 ?/5 lA 

B2A. Pow»p 9/'*2 ._ V2«- 3/14 " 2/9 lA 

B2B. Cftrreli - 6/28 5/23 5/23 5/23 O/O 

.82C.--i;qv»ippe4 11/52 Vl9 5/23 1/4 O/O 

01. Group Viewing & Listening 10/4? O/O 6/28 O/O 5/23 

C2.. Conference Boom 5/23 7/53 4/l9 5/l4 2/9 

C5. Lsrge ClftssrooB* 10/4? 4/l9 1/4 6/26 O/O 

C. Production Ares 6/!8 9/42 l/4 2/9 1/4 

E. Eouipnent Stors^s 6/58 4/19 4/i9 2/9 5/l4 

F. Work Area 5/25 9/42 2/9 2/9 3/l4 
i. Professional Area 12/57 l/4 1/4 3/23 2/9 

B. Offioe Space 2/9 4/l9 5/23 7/35 3/l4 

Total Besponses (273) 93 71 ^9 40 o 21 

Peroentage of Total Response 3^*07, 26.01 17 .$5 . 14.65 7*69 

IT. BQUIPMUIT 

A. 16 mm Projeetor O/O O/O 2/9 9/^2 10/4? 

B. 8 Bti Projeotor 11/52 1/4 4/19 O/O , $/23 

C. 2 X 2 Slide Projector 2/9 4/19 7/33 4/19 '' 4/19 
S. FilBstrlp or Coob. Proj. 0/0 1/4 5/23 3/l4 12/57 

E. 10 X 10 Overhead ProJ. 2/9 6/28 7/53 5/23 1/4 

F. Opacue Projector* 1/4 6/0 6/28 2/9 12/57 

0. PilBfitrip Viewers 14/66 5/23 "1/4 O/O l/4 
a. 2x2 Slide Viewer 12/57 7/33 1/4- O/O 1/4 

1. TV Beoeiver 18/85 1/4 2/9 O/O O/O 
J. Micro-projector* 8/58 5/23 3/l4 1/4 4/19 
X. Beeord Player 1/4 1/4 2/9 4/19 13/61 
I. Audio Tape Players 6/38 3/l4 3/l4 2/9 5/25 
M. Audio Tape Recordersl 2/9 3/l4 4/19 2/9 10/47 
H. Listening Stations 7/53 5/23 5/2 3 2/9 2/9 
0. Projection Cart 5/25 12/57 O/O 1/4 3/l4 
P. Projection Soreens 1/4 2/9 5/l4 8/36 7/33 
Q. Radio Receiver (AM-FH) 10/47 1/4 O/O 5/l4 7/35 
B. Copying Machine , 1/4 .7/5J 4/19 3/l4, 6/28 
8. Supl^eatin*; Machine 2/9 2/9 3/l4 4/19 10/47 
T. . Light Control 1/4 4/19 4/19 6/28 6/28 
U. Video Tapo Recorder 6/28 9/42 5/23 O/O 1/4 
VI. Bxy Mount Press 6/28 1/4 O/O 6/26 6/38 
V2. Paper Cutter 1/4 l/4 7/55 2/9 10/47 
V5. Transparency Equipnent 3/14 8/38 1/4 0/0 9/42 
V4. Rapid Process Caaera* 9/23 0/38 1/4 3/l4 4/19 
V5. Primary Typewriter*" 3/14 4/19 l/4 O/O 13/61 
V6. Copy Camera* 4/19 3/38 1/4 4/19 4/19 
V7. 35 BUI Caaera* 1/4 4/l9 2/9 6/28 8/38 
Ve». Film Rewind* 6/?8 4/19 7/33 2/9 2/9 
V9. Fil« SoUcers* 1/4 6/?8 5/23 2/9 7/33 
VIO. Tape Splicer* 1/4 8/38 1/4 7/33 4/l9 
Til. Meoh. Lettering Device* O/O 11/52 3/l4 5/25 2/9 

Total Responses (672) l4i 138 100 94 ° 191 

PeroenUge of Total Responssa 20.98 20.53 1.4*fi6 13.90 28.42 
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0 i 2 3 4 

?• HATERIAIS V / ^ m / H/$J K/^ N/$^ 

A. Books (Non-Text) O/O 2/9 11/52 7/53 l/4 
3. Magaainea 1/4 3/l4 7/53 10/47 O/O 

0, Newspapera i O/O 2/9 6/28 5/23 e/38 

D. Panphleta, Clippinga, etc.* 1/4 1/4 o/O 9/42 10/4? 

B, Filmatripa 13/61 7/55 O/O O/O 1/4 
P. 6 son Pilma 14/66 4/l9 O/O 3/l4 O/O 
G, 16 nm Pilma & Video Reo. 3/1^ 2/9 5/23 8/38 3/l4 
H* Tape & Dioo Audio fiec. 17/80 3/l4 O/O O/O l/4 

1. Slidea 9/42 8/38 l/4 2/9 1/4 
J, Study Printa 16/76 3/l4 2/9 O/O O/O 
K, Art Printa 15/7I 2/9 2/9 2/9 O/O 
I. Globea 7/55 5/l4 5/25 4/l9 2/9 

O.H. Tranaparency/Maatera 15/71 2/9 l/4 2/9 1/4 

K, Pxof. Collection, Booka 12/57 6/28 2/9 l/4 o/O 

0. Prof. Collection, Maga, 12/57 6/28 O/O 2/9 '4 

P. Prof. Collection, Guidea J/33 10/47 3/l4 l/4 o/O 

Total Beaponeea (336) l4l 64 43 56 29 

Percentage of Total Reaponae 41*96 19*64 X2.60 16.66 8.63 
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OTKEB SCHOOL CHABACT£KXSTICS 



\ Other Bohool characterieticsi determined from various eouroea 
are t^biilated as variables, with their values given for eaoh school 
in tje 8ttit4y. Schools are identified by code nunbers. 
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ASSOCIATION OF VARIABLES 

Variables numbered 1 through Ok, derived from responses to the 
8 tate-adJBini stored "Current Status" questionnaire, were tested for 
association-with twelve other variables, derived from other charao- 
teristics of the schools. Coincidenoe of high levels of response to 
Variables 1-84 with high quantities in the other variables indicated 
A positive association, shown by a plus (+) symbol. Coincidence of 
low levels of response to high quantities indicated a negative associ- 
ation, shown by a minus (-) symbol. Lack of either positive or nega- 
tive association was indicated by a zero (0)* 
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ASSOCIATION OF VABIASUSS 



PHILOSOPHY AND PROGRAM 



Questionnaire 



Variable Numbers 



I tens 


85 


86 


88 


$1 


92 


93 


Sk 


95 


96 


97 


98 


99 


1. Philosophy 


m 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


0 




+ ■ 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


2* Selection 


+ 




+ 


0 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


0 






+ 


5« Weeding 




0 




0 




0 


0 


♦ 


* 


- 


6 


0 


km Circulation 




e 




0 


+ 


0 




♦ 


0 


- 






3« Name of Facility 


+ 


• 




0 




+ ■ 


• 






• 


0 


m 


6« Title of Professional 
Hedia Person 




+ 


mm 


+ 


' ♦ 




4- 


♦ 




0 




7* Inventory 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






+ 


0 


+ 


■f ■ 


6« Location of 
}^terials 












0 


0 


+ 


0 






0 


9* Caird Catalog 


0 


0 


0 






0 








0 


+' 


+ 


10« tJtilization— Fac- 
ulty and Staff 




0 


+ 


0 




0 


0 




♦ 


w 


0 




11. Utilisation— Student - 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


12 « .^tent of Use 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


t 




0 


+ 




0 


13, Hours 


0 












0 




0 




0 


0 


Ik* Scheduling Students 


0 




+ 




+• 












0 




13; Scheduling Media 
Coordinator 


0 










0 


* 


+ ■ 


0 


0 


•s- 
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ASSOCIATION OP VARIABLES 
PERSONNEL . 

Questionnaire Yariable Numbers 

Itens 85 86 88 91 92 93 9^ 95 96 97 98 99 

16. Number Professional OOOOOOO-QOOO 
People finployed 

17. Management Pun|tion -^--0000 + 0 0 + 0 

18. Utilization Punc- + ..oOOO-*-0000 
tions 

19. Clerical and +00000 + + 000 0 
Technical Fimction 

20. Certification ^oO---**---- 

21. Nonprofessional © - - 0 0 + 0 0 0 - 
Number Qaployed 

22. UtiliTsation o 0 0 - ♦ 0* + + 0 0 ♦ ♦ 
Functions 

23. Clerical and ♦00000 + + 00 0 0 
Technical Functions 
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ASSOCIATION OF VARIABLES 
FACILITIES 



Questionnaire 



Variable Nuabers 



Items 


85 


66 


ee 


91 


92 


93 


9^ 


95 


96 


97 


98 


9' 


24# Display and Circu-* 
lation Area 


0 


** 


** 






0 


• 


0 


0 




m 




25 # Study Area Size 


0 




0 






0 




^' 


0 


0 








ft 

w 






A 

V 


A 

V 


A 
W 






VI 


W 


i\ 
i> 


n 
U 


27* Carrels 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




28. Equipped 


0 




0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


29 • Small Group Viewing 
and Listening 


+- 




0 




+ 


0 




+ 






0 




30. Conference Rooms 


+ 


0 


0 




+ 


0 


0 










0 


31* Large Classroom 


Q 




0 






+ 




+ 


♦ 


+ 






32. Productioii Area 


0 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


35. Equipment Storage 


+ 






0 


0 


0 


0 


+ 


0 


0 


0 


0 


34. Work Area 




0 






0 


0 


0 


+ 






0 


0 


35* Professional Area 


+ 




0 






+ 






0 


0 






36. Office Space 




0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 
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BEST copx mmi£ 



ASSOCIATION OF VARIASLES 



EQUIPMSHir 



Questionnaire 
I teas 

57* l6i&m Projector 

^8. 6nua Projector 

is, 2x2 Slide Projector 

40. Pilmstrip Projector 

41. 10x10 Overhead Proj. 
42« Opaque Projector 

43. Pilmstrip Viewer 

44. 2x2 Slide Viewer . 

45. TV R^eiver 

46. Micro-Projector 

47. Record Player 

48. Audio Tape Player 

49. Audio Tape Recorder 

50. Listening Stations 
51» Projection Cart 
52. Projection Screens 
53* Radio Receiver 
54. Copying Machine 
53* Duplicating Machine 
56. Light Control 

57* Video Tape Recorder 

58. Dry Mount Press 

59. Paper Cutter 

60. Transparency Equip. 

61. Rapid Process Camera 

62. Primary Typewriter 

63. Copy Camera & Stand 

64. 35na Still Camera 

65. Pilm Rewind 

66. Pilfflsplicers 
67* Tape Splicer 

68. Mechanical Lettering 
Device 













Variable Mumbers 
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